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Lilacs. Some of the best of the newer varieties of the common 
Lilae (Syringa vulgaris) have been in bloom during the past week and 
‘the following are worth the attention of persons who make Lilac 
collections: Deuil d’Emile Gallé, with pale pink double flowers; Wal- 
deck Rousseau, with pink single flowers; L’Oncle Tom, with dark red- 
purple single flowers; Grand Duc Constantin, with light lilac-colored 
flowers; Toussaint Louverture, with unusually long narrow clusters of 
red-purple flowers. This is a tall growing plant with erect stems and 
of not particularly good habit, but the long narrow clusters of flowers 
are attractive. De Mirabel, with single very dark lilac-colored flowers 
in long narrow clusters; Edmund Bossier, with dark rose-purple single 
flowers in large broad clusters; Maurice de Vilmorin, with pale, lilac- 
colored double flowers; President Loubet, with deep lilac single flowers; 
Languis, with pale pink single flowers opening from dark rose-colored 
buds; and Réamur, with large, single, rose-colored flowers in broad 
clusters. An unusually large number of the varieties of the common 
Lilac have flowered well this year and among the older varieties the 
following have been unusually good: Congo, with large, dark red-purple, 
single flowers; Macrostachya, with pale pink, single flowers in long 
narrow clusters. Like Toussaint Louverture, this variety has erect 
stems which do not make a handsome bush, and the flowers, too, begin 
to open before the leaves appear. The flowers, however, are so deli- 
cate in color that some persons consider this one of the handsomest 
garden Lilacs. Other varieties which have been unusually good are 
Marliensis pallida, with broad clusters of pale pink flowers; Furst 
Lichtenstein, with single pink flowers; Condorcet, with double pale blue 
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flowers opening from dark rose-colored buds; Justi, with small pale 
blue flowers; Ludwig Spath, with dark red-purple single flowers. This 
last is very similar to Philemon and in these two plants are found 
probably the handsomest Lilacs with dark red-purple flowers. Marie 
Legraye, with single white flowers, is good as usual. Some of the 
white-flowered Lilacs recently produced in France have larger indi- 
vidual flowers, but little is known here yet of their value as garden 
plants, and Marie Legraye must still be considered the best of the 
thoroughly tested single white-flowered Lilacs. 


Syringa chinensis. Unfortunately named for it is not Chinese but a 
hybrid which appeared more than a century ago in the Botanic Garden 
at Rouen, Syringa chinensis is also now in bloom. Obtained by cross- 
ing the common Lilac with the Persian Lilac (S. persica), it has the 
slender branches, the small leaves and the small flowers of the latter, 
but its large size, the large flower clusters and the color of the flow- 
_ers show the influence of the other parent. Syringa chinensis is one 
of the most valuable of all Lilacs; it is perfectly hardy, it grows rap- 
idly to a large size, and it never fails to produce its long clusters of 
reddish lilac flowers which cause the slender branches to droop grace- 
fully. There is a variety with white flowers tinged with pink (var. 
alba) and other varieties with slightly darker or lighter flowers than 
those of the common form. This hybrid flowers a few days earlier 
than the Persian Lilac. This is a broad rather low shrub with narrow 
pointed leaves and small, fragrant, pale lilac-colored flowers in few- 
flowered clusters which are crowded at the ends of the branches and 
appear like one long inflorescence. There is a white-flowered form 
(var. alba) and one with lobed leaves (var. laciniata). A native of 
Afghanistan, the Persian Lilac was cultivated in India and Persia from 
very early times and reached Europe three hundred years ago. A very 
old inhabitant of American gardens, it is now not often cultivated in 
this country. The earliest of the new Chinese Lilacs to bloom this 
year, Syringa microphylla is in bloom. It is a plant with small leaves 
and small, pale pink, fragrant, long-tubed flowers in small short clus- 
ters. The flowers resemble those of S. pubescens, but it is a less val- 
uable garden plant. 


Bush Honeysuckles. Many of the Bush Honeysuckles are again cov- 
ered with their fragrant flowers. No shrubs, not even the Lilacs, are 
more valuable garden plants in regions of extreme cold. They are 
very hardy; they flower freely every year, and many of the species 
and hybrids are covered in early summer with scarlet, yellow or blue 
fruit. To obtain the greatest beauty of these shrubs they must be 
planted in good soil with sufficient space between them for their free 
growth. An example of well-grown Bush Honeysuckles can be seen on 
the right-hand side of the Bussey Hill Road opposite the Lilaes where 
there are several large plants. There is a large collection of smaller 
plants in the Shrub Collection, and a supplementary collection along 
the grass path in the rear of the Linden Collection on Meadow Road. 
Attention is called again to Lonicera Morrowii, because the plant usu- 
ally sold in American nurseries under that name is not L. Morrowii 
but a hybrid of that species with the Tartarian Honeysuckle and of 
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little value for those who want a plant with the peculiar habit of L. 
Morrowvi. This species is a native of northern Japan and eastern 
Siberia, and one of the handsomest of the Bush Honeysuckles. It is 
a comparatively low round-headed shrub with the lower branches which 
cling close te the ground and spread over an area much broader than 
the height of the plant. The leaves are gray-green and the flowers 
are large, pale yellow and white; the fruit, which remains a long time 
on the branches, is red and lustrous. The shrub was introduced into 
the United States by the Arboretum many years ago and at one time 
was largely planted in the Boston parks where there can still be seen 
some large specimens. Attention is also called to the different forms 
of the Tartarian Honeysuckle ZL. tatarica, with white, pink and rose- 
colored flowers, L. minutiflora, L. muscaviensis, L. Xylostewm, L. 
orientalis, L. chrysantha, one of the earliest of the group to bloom, 
L. bella, L. notha and L. microphylla. This very attractive little 
bush, a native of central Asia, is now in fiower. The pale canary 
yellow flowers are longer than the smail pale blue leaves and stand 
well up above them; the bright red, long-stalked fruit of this shrub is 
also attractive. 


Mountain Ashes. On the right-hand side of the path leading to the 
Shrub Collection from the Forest Hilis Gate are now in flower or 
will soon be in flower, a number of these plants, including the two 
of northeastern North America, Sorbus americana, and its variety 
decora. These are large shrubs or small trees and less showy perhaps 
when in flower than some of the Old World species; they surpass, how- 
ever, all other plants of this genus in the brilliancy of their fruit, and 
in the size of their fruit clusters. The autumn coloring of the leaves 
of these plants, too, is beautiful. There is another collection of Moun- 
tain Ashes, principally Asiatic, on the left-hand side of the Valley Road 
near the group of Swamp White Oaks (Quercus bicolor) and several of 
these plants are now in bloom. There is a good specimen of the 
Japanese Sorbus alnifolia, one of the simple-leaved species, now in 
flower on the right-hand side of the Forest Hills Road near the Wis- 
taria trellis. This is a shapely, hardy tree which was raised at the 
Arboretum from seed twenty-five years ago and is well worth a place 
in Massachusetts gardens. All the species of Sorbus are liable to in- 
jury from the San Jose scale, but this can be easily controlled by 
spraying the trees late in March or in early April with a solution of 
lime-sulphur or with scalyside. 


Aesculus arguta. This little shrub, which is a native of eastern 
Texas and Oklahoma, is blooming for the first time in the Arboretum 
and probably for the first time in cultivation. Its relation is with the 
Ohio Buckeye; it has leaves of seven or nine narrow, long-pointed, 
pale leaflets, long, many-flowered clusters of pale yellow flowers and 
fruit covered with prickles. This shrub is common near Dallas and in 
Cherokee County, Texas, where it was first distinguished, and in 
Oklahoma, it ranges further west than the other Buckeyes. The plants 
in the Arboretum collection have been raised from seeds collected in 
central Oklahoma. Some of the other little known southern Buckeyes 
have escaped injury and will soon be in bloom. Among them are the 
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handsomest and most widely distributed red-flowered species, Aesculus 
discolor var. mollis, when in flower one of the handsomest shrubs in 
the southern states. Aesculus georgiana with large red and yellow 
flowers in compact clusters, its variety pubescens’ and two hybrid 
Buckeyes, Aesculus Bushii and A. Harbisonii. While these have all 
escaped injury the summer-flowering Aesculus parviflora, which is an 
old inhabitant of northern gardens and which has not before been in- 
jured in the Arboretum, has lost many stems. 


The earliest Roses. On May 17th the first flowers of the season on 
the earliest Roses opened, Rosa Ecae and R. Hugonis. The former is 
a native of central Asia and is a small, exceedingly spiny shrub with 
small leaves and pale canary yellow flowers not more than an inch in 
diameter. R. Hugonis is a large shrub with gracefully arching stems; 
the flowers are about two and a half inches in diameter, with bright 
clear yellow petals and are very fragrant. The plant in the Shrub 
Collection is not quite as full of flowers as it was last year, but for 
the next few days this Rose will be one of the most interesting and 
beautiful plants in the Arboretum. 


Rhododendron (Azalea) japonicum is in bloom on the lower side of 
Azalea Path. This is one of the parents of the hybrid Azalea mollis 
of gardens, and has the flame-colored flowers of some of the forms of 
that plant. &. japonicum, however, is a much more desirable plant 
than any form of Azalea mollis which at best is only short-lived here. 
Although discovered and first described many years ago, R. japonicum 
has always been one of the least known in gardens of the hardy Aza- 
leas. The large plants in the Arboretum were raised from seed brought 
from Japan by Professor Sargent in 1892, but little attention has been 
paid to them until recently as they were supposed to be Azalea mollis. 
Now it is believed here that R. japonicum is the handsomest of all the 
hardy Asiatic Azaleas and a garden plant of exceptional value. Al- 
though the Arboretum plants are not blooming as freely as last year, 
there are flowers enough on them to show their beauty. 


Deutzia grandiflora flowered in the Arboretum for the first time 
three years ago and has been again in bloom among the Chinese Shrubs 
on Bussey Hill. It isa dwarf plant with flowers about three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter, and usually solitary or occasionally in two- or 
three-flowered clusters. It is a native of northern China and there is 
reason to hope that it may in the hands of a skilful hybridizer be as 
valuable as another north China species, Deutzia parviflora, was in 
producing a race of hardy garden Deutzias. 


The flower-buds of the Flowering Dogwood (Cornus florida) are kiiled, 
and visitors to the Arboretum will be deprived this year of the enjoy- 
ment of the conspicuous flowers of this tree whichis one of the most 
interesting inhabitants of the forests of eastern North America. 


